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Introduction 


American  interest  in  japan  has  increased  tremen¬ 
dously  in  recent  years.  Much  of  this  awakened  interest  may 
be  traced  to  the  growing  realization  by  thoughtful  Americans 
that,  despite  her  recent  defeat  in  war,  Japan  will  continue 
to  play  a  vital  and  influential  role  not  only  in  Far  Eastern 
but  also  in  world  affairs.  It  is  also  evident  that  thousands 
of  Americans  stationed  in  Japan  and  in  the  Far  East  during 
the  course  of  military  service  have  been  intellectually  aroused 
by  their  novel  experience.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  families 
and  friends  of  these  young  men.  The  result  has  been  an  un¬ 
precedented  demand  upon  schools  and  libraries  throughout 
the  United  States  for  information  on  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 

Prospective  students  and  librarians  doubtlessly  be¬ 
come  rapidly  aware  that  most  existing  bibliographies  and 
reading  lists  on  Japan  are  almost  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  the  beginner.  Geared  for  the  needs  of  the  specialist  or 
graduate  student,  listing  many  works  which  are  rare  and  out 
of  print,  and  citing  articles  in  numerous  professional  journals 
not  carried  by  the  average  American  library,  most  bibliogra¬ 
phies  on  Japan  have  only  a  limited  value  for  the  general 
public.  A  reading  guide  on  Japan  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  and  adapted  to  the  resources  of  libraries  in 
smaller  cities,  towns,  and  schools  in  this  country  is  patently 
called  for. 

What  Shall  I  Read  on  Japan  does  not  aim  to  list  ex¬ 
clusively  the  best  literature  on  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  Many 
excellent  works,  especially  those  of  monographic  nature,  have 


been  deliberately  excluded.  What  this  reading  guide  does 
present  is  a  highly  selected  list  of  works  which  may  be  read 
with  profit  and  enjoyment  by  the  serious  beginning  student 
or  casual  reader  interested  in  Japan.  Save  for  a  few  indispen¬ 
sable  titles,  this  reading  guide  is  composed  of  books  which 
may  be  easily  obtained,  either  from  the  publishers  or  from 
the  many  dealers  in  Far  Eastern  literature  in  this  country. 
Specialists  on  Japan  would  probably  agree  that  most  of  the 
works  listed  in  this  guide  have  more  than  passing  value.  It  is 
hoped,  accordingly,  that  librarians  will  be  assisted  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  acquisitions  of  fairly  permanent  worth  and  interest. 

Students  with  interests  and  libraries  with  resources 
transcending  the  scope  of  this  introductory  guide  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  consult  the  following  two  works.  Hugh  Borton,  Serge 

Elisseeff,  William  W.  Lockwood,  and  John  C.  Pelzel,  A  Select¬ 
ed  List  of  Books  and  Articles  on  Japan ,  revised  and  enlarged 

edition,  Harvard  University  Press,  1954,  lists  over  fifteen 
hundred  annotated  titles.  Titles  are  listed  topically  and  there 
is  an  index  listing  titles,  authors,  editions,  etc.  The  Annual 
Bibliography  of  the  Far  Eastern  Association,  published  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Far  Eastern  Quarterly  and  separately, 
is  a  comprehensive  list,  under  country  and  area  headings, 
of  the  titles  of  books  and  articles  on  the  Far  East  published 
each  year.  Starting  in  August,  1955,  the  Bibliography  will  be 
published  only  as  a  separate  issue.  The  section  on  Japan  is 
indispensable. 

Japan  is  a  major  nation  in  the  world  today.  It  is  hoped 
that  What  Shall  I  Read  on  Japan  will  contribute  in  some  way 
to  better  understanding  of  our  Pacific  neighbors. 

Hyman  Kublin 


BROOKLYN  COLLEGE 


I.  Reference 

Hugh  Borton  (ed.).  Japan.  Ithaca,  Cornell  University  Press,  1951. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  the  twenty-three  articles  on  Japan 
prepared  by  a  number  of  specialists  for  the  1951  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana.  Ably  edited  by  Professor  Borton  of 
Columbia  University,  the  book  does  much  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
short,  up-to-date,  and  accurate  reference  work  on  the  history, 
culture,  and  contemporary  life  of  Japan. 

Basil  Hall  Chamberlain.  Things  Japanese;  Being  Notes  on  Various 

Subjects  Connected  with  Japan  for  the  Use  of  Travellers  and  Others. 

Kobe,  Thompson,  1939. 

An  informative  and  witty  work,  Things  Japanese  has  been  the 
delight  of  students  since  its  first  appearance  in  1890.  Ranging  the 
field  of  Japanese  culture  from  “abacus”  to  “zoology,”  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  classic  merits  a  place  in  every  library  on  Japan.  The  five 
editions  which  appeared  before  1939  are  still  useful. 

Japan  Travel  Bureau.  Japanese  Tourist  Library.  Tokyo. 

This  collection  of  brochures  on  the  culture  of  Japan,  first  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  war,  is  now  in  process  of  revision  and  expansion. 
Excellently  written  and  tastefully  illustrated,  this  inexpensive  set 
is  a  mine  of  information  on  Japan.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
small  libraries  unable  to  maintain  extensive  reference  materials. 
For  listing  of  books  available  and  to  be  published,  consult  lists 
prepared  by  the  Japan  Travel  Information  Office,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Herschel  Webb.  An  Introduction  to  Japan.  New  York,  Columbia 

University  Press,  1955. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  history  and  culture  of  Japan.  Carefully 
prepared  and  well  written,  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  teachers 
and  laymen. 


II.  Geography 

George  B.  Cressey.  Asia’s  Lands  and  Peoples;  a  Geography  of 
One-Third  the  Earth  and  Two-Thirds  Its  People.  2nd  ed.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1951. 

The  best  single  volume  on  the  physical  and  social  geography 
of  Asia.  Amply  provided  with  maps,  illustrations,  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  the  work  is  both  informative  and  readable.  The  material 
on  Japan  is  of  high  caliber. 
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III.  Social  C onditions 


Ruth  Benedict.  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword ;  Patterns  of 
Japanese  Culture.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1946. 

A  brilliant  study  of  the  personality  and  behavior  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  people.  Though  it  is  not  always  convincing,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
suggestive. 

John  F.  Embree.  Suye  Mura;  a  Japanese  Village.  Chicago,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1939. 

A  case  study  of  a  small  village  in  Kyushu  by  a  competent 
sociologist.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  an  understanding  of  Japa¬ 
nese  prewar  life  on  the  local  rural  level. 

John  F.  Embree.  The  Japanese  Nation.  New  York,  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  1945. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Japanese  people  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  sociologist. 

Frank  Gibney.  Five  Gentlemen  of  Japan;  the  Portrait  of  a  Nation’s 
Character.  New  York,  Farrar,  Straus  &  Young,  1953. 

A  penetrating,  very  well-written,  but  not  always  accurate  study 
of  five  Japanese  in  various  walks  of  life.  It  avoids  the  distortion 
so  characteristic  of  many  of  the  descriptions  of  Japanese  society. 

Lafcadio  Hearn.  Japan;  an  Attempt  at  Interpretation.  Tokyo,  Charles 
E.  Tuttle  Co.,  1955. 

A  romantic  view  of  old  Japan  by  the  great  nineteenth  century 
writer  who  spent  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  that  country. 
Though  Hearn’s  “interpretation’  is  questionable,  the  literary  value 
of  the  work  is  undeniable.  Originally  published  in  1904. 

Shidzue  Ishimoto.  Facing  Two  Ways;  the  Story  of  My  Life.  New 
York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1935. 

An  admirable  and  stirring  depiction  of  the  conflicts  between 
traditional  and  modern  Japan.  The  authoress  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
champions  of  women’s  rights  in  her  country. 

Sumio  Seq  Mishima.  The  Broader  Way;  a  Woman  s  Life  in  the  New 
Japan.  New  York,  John  Day,  1953. 

This  book  is  in  many  ways  the  best  book  by  a  Japanese  to  be 
published  in  this  country  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  for  its  portrayal  of  life  in  Japan  during  and  after  the 
hostilities. 
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Katherine  G.  Sansom.  Living  in  Tokyo.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace, 
1937. 

Sensitive  and  charming  vignettes  of  life  in  Tokyo  before  the 
war  by  the  wife  of  an  eminent  English  diplomat  and  scholar. 

Etsu  Sugimoto.  A  Daughter  of  the  Samurai.  Garden  City,  Double¬ 
day,  Page,  1925. 

One  of  the  most  widely  read  books  on  Japan  during  the  past 
generation.  It  is  a  delicate  and  artistic  account  of  old  Japan  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  medium  of  autobiography. 


IV.  Government 

Delmer  M.  Brown.  Nationalism  in  Japan;  an  Introductory  Histori¬ 
cal  Analysis.  Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1955. 

A  penetrating  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  growth  of  Japanese 
nationalism  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  by  an  outstand¬ 
ing  American  scholar.  Has  a  place  in  every  library  on  Japan. 

Nobutaka  Ike.  The  Beginnings  o)  Political  Democracy  in  japan. 
Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1950. 

This  is  a  skilful  and  incisive  study  of  the  rise  and  failure  of 
liberal-democratic  movements  in  Japan  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  Japanese  political 
developments  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

John  M.  Make  Japanese  Militarism ;  Its  Cause  and  Cure.  New  York, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945. 

A  masterful  dissection  of  the  roots  of  Japanese  militarism, 
as  well  as  a  brilliant  study  of  Japan’s  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Robert  K.  Reischauer.  Japan ,  Government-Politics.  New  York, 
Thomas  Nelson,  1939. 

An  interpretive  review  of  Japanese  government  from  earliest 
to  modern  times.  Characterized  by  much  original  scholarship. 

Rodger  Swearingen  and  Paul  Langer.  Red  Flag  in  Japan ;  Inter¬ 
national  Communism  in  Action ,  1919-1951.  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1952. 

A  well-documented  study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Communist  Party. 
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Robert  A.  Scalapino.  Democracy  and  the  Party  Movement  in  Pre¬ 
war  Japan.  Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1953. 

An  incisive  analysis  of  Japanese  politics  in  modern  times,  em¬ 
phasizing  particularly  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  democratic 
movements.  Indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  modern  Japan. 


V.  Economics 

George  C.  Allen.  A  Short  Economic  History  of  Modern  Japan , 
1867-1937.  London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1946. 

This  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  Japan’s  modern 
economy  by  an  able  English  scholar. 

William  W.  Lockwood.  The  Economic  Development  of  Japan; 
Growth  and  Structural  Change ,  1868-1938.  Princeton,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1954. 

A  monument  of  scholarship  and  one  of  the  foremost  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Japanese  studies  ever  made  by  an  American  scholar. 
Required  reading  for  an  understanding  of  Japan’s  modern  eco¬ 
nomic  growth. 

E.  Herbert  Norman.  Japan’s  Emergence  as  a  Modern  State ;  Political 
and  Economic  Problems  of  the  Meiji  Period.  New  York,  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  1940. 

Though  the  over-all  interpretation  set  forth  is  highly  debat¬ 
able,  the  book  does  contain  a  wealth  of  political  and  economic 
information  bearing  upon  the  early  modem  period. 


VI.  Religion 

Masaharu  Anesaki.  History  of  Japanese  Religion  with  Special  Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Social  and  Moral  Life  of  the  Nation.  London,  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  1930. 

The  only  reasonably  satisfactory  survey  of  the  subject  in 
English.  It  is  especially  useful  as  an  introduction  to  more  highly 
specialized  studies  in  the  field  of  Japanese  religion. 

Charles  R.  Boxer..  The  Christian  Century  in  Japan ,  1549-1650. 
Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1951. 

A  scholarly  but  very  readable  study  of  the  impact  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  West  upon  Japan  in  early  modern  times. 
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Charles  N.  E.  Eliot.  Japanese  Buddhism.  London,  Arnold,  1935. 

A  standard  and  fairly  comprehensive  study  by  an  able  scholar. 

D.  C.  Holtom.  The  National  Faith  of  Japan;  a  Study  in  Modern 
Shinto.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1943. 

An  extremely  valuable  study  by  the  outstanding  Western 
authority  on  the  subject.  It  is  particularly  useful  since  Dr.  Holtom 
carries  the  subject  to  modern  times. 

Daisetz  T.  Suzuki.  An  Introduction  to  Zen  Buddhism.  New  York, 
Philosophical  Library,  1949. 

An  intelligent  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  a  Buddhist 
sect  which  has  for  many  years  greatly  interested  westerners. 


VI I.  Language 

Bernard  Bloch  and  E.  H.  Jorden.  Spoken  Japanese.  2  vols.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt,  1945-46. 

Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  spoken  language. 

Arthur  Rose-Innes.  Beginner  s  Dictionary  of  Chinese- Japanese 
Characters.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1942. 

An  excellent  dictionary  for  beginners  in  the  written  language. 
It  lists,  in  addition  to  several  thousand  basic  characters,  many 
compounds,  abbreviations,  and  variants. 

Yoshitaro  Takenobu  (ed.)  Kenkyusha’s  New  Japanese-English 
Dictionary.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1942. 

The  standard  dictionary  of  its  type.  The  extensive  and  dis¬ 
criminating  use  of  English  idiomatic  expressions  has  won  thou¬ 
sands  of  enthusiasts  among  American  students. 

Yoshisaburo  Okakura  (ed.).  Kenkyusha’s  New  English- Japanese 
Dictionary.  Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1942. 

Has  all  the  fine  qualities  of  the  Japanese-English  dictionary. 


VIII.  Literature 

Ryunosuke  Akutagawa.  Rashomon ,  and  Other  Stories.  Trans,  by 
Takashi  Kojima.  New  York,  Liveright,  1952. 

A  collection  of  six  excellent  short  stories,  skilfully  translated, 
by  one  of  modem  Japan’s  outstanding  writers. 
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Harold  G.  Henderson.  The  Bamboo  Broom;  an  Introduction  to 
Japanese  Haiku.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1934. 

A  delightful  survey  of  Japan’s  most  popular  poetic  medium. 
Enriched  by  sympathetic  biographical  sketches  and  artistic  trans¬ 
lations. 

Jippensha  Ikku.  Hizakurige ;  a  Shanks’  Mare  Tour  of  the  Tokaido. 
Trans,  by  T.  Satchell.  Kobe,  Chronicle  Press,  1929.  Republished  by 
Toa  Bungei  Sha  (Tokyo),  1952. 

This  translation  of  an  eighteenth  century  classic,  long  out  of 
print,  has  fortunately  been  republished.  Especially  interesting  for 
its  pictures  of  life  in  Japan  several  hundred  years  ago. 

Donald  Keene.  Japanese  Literature;  an  Introduction  for  Western 
Readers.  New  York,  Grove  Press,  1954. 

This  brief  introduction  to  the  field  of  Japanese  literature  may 
be  read  with  profit  and  enjoyment  by  both  beginner  and  specialist. 
Its  reasonable  price  should  make  it  doubly  attractive. 

Jiro  Osaragi.  Homecoming.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955. 

A  poignant  story  of  readjustment  of  South  Sea  repatriates  set 
against  a  background  of  postwar  Japan  and  its  confusion. 

Shio  Sakanishi  (trans.).  Kyogen;  Comic  Interludes  of  Japan. 
Boston,  Marshall  Jones,  1938. 

A  collection  of  plays  (“skits”)  delightfully  translated. 

Junichiro  Tanizaki.  Some  Prefer  Nettles.  Trans,  by  Edward  G. 
Seidensticker.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955. 

A  fine  translation  of  a  well-known  novel  by  Japan’s  foremost 
living  writer.  Presents  excellently  the  theme  of  conflict  between 
old  and  new. 

Hanama  Tasaki.  The  Mountains  Remain.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1952. 

A  good  novel  based  upon  the  life  of  a  geisha  girl  in  postwar 
Japan. 

Arthur  Waley  (trans.).  The  Tale  of  Genji;  a  Novel  in  Six  Parts  by 
Lady  Murasaki.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1935.  (2  vols.). 

A  superb  translation  of  Japan’s  most  famous  novel  written 
about  the  year  1000  by  Murasaki  Shikibu,  a  lady-in-waiting  at 
the  Japanese  court.  Unrivaled  for  its  depiction  of  upper  class  life 
in  Japan  almost  one  thousand  years  ago. 

Arthur  Waley.  Japanese  Poetry:  the  “Uta.”  London,  Lund  Hum¬ 
phries,  1946. 

A  reprinting  of  an  earlier  collection  of  magnificent  translations 
by  the  acknowledged  expert  and  artist  in  the  field. 
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Arthur  Waley.  The  No  Plays  of  Japan.  New  York,  Grove  Press, 

1954. 

A  reprinting  of  a  standard  collection.  The  peerless  workman¬ 
ship  is  characteristic  of  Waley. 

Arthur  Waley  (trans.).  The  Pillow-Book  of  Sei  Shonagon.  New 
York,  Grove  Press,  1953. 

A  charming  and  delicate  translation  of  an  old  Japanese  classic. 


IX.  Arts 

Faubion  Bowers.  Japanese  Theatre.  New  York,  Hermitage,  1952. 

This  work  goes  a  long  way  towards  meeting  the  need  for  a 
satisfactory  study  in  English  of  the  Japanese  theater.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  kabuki,  an  old  and  very  popular  form  of 
the  drama.  The  work  will  probably  be  standard  for  years. 

JlRO  Harada.  The  Lesson  of  Japanese  Architecture.  Revised  edition. 

Boston,  Charles  T.  Branford  Company,  1955. 

A  pictorial  survey  of  Japanese  architecture.  Brief  but  lucid 
introductory  notes  and  artistically  selected  illustrations. 

John  Hillier.  Japanese  Masters  of  the  Colour  Print ;  A  Great  Herit¬ 
age  of  Oriental  Art.  London,  Phaedon,  1954. 

One  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  world-famed  Japanese 
wood-block  prints.  The  numerous  reproductions  are  themselves 
works  of  art. 

Kokusai  Bunka  Shinkokai.  Album  of  Japanese  Music  Records. 

Tokyo.  2  volumes  (40  sides). 

An  excellent  collection  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  from 
the  Imperial  Court,  Buddhist  services,  the  theatre,  and  folk 
sources.  Recording  uneven  but  by  far  the  best  general  collection 
of  classic  Japanese  music. 

Langdon  Warner.  The  Enduring  Art  of  Japan.  Cambridge,  Harvard 

University  Press,  1952. 

An  acute  and  sympathetic  appraisal  of  the  art  of  Japan  from 
ancient  until  medieval  times.  Of  value  both  to  the  layman  and  to 
the  serious  student.  The  relationship  of  artistic  trends  to  social 
and  religious  developments  is  excellently  presented. 
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X.  Biography 

James  Broderick.  Saint  Francis  Xavier  (1506-1552).  New  York, 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Young,  1952. 

By  all  odds  the  most  satisfactory  biography  of  the  great 
missionary  in  the  East.  The  Japanese  period  in  Xavier’s  career 
is  well  handled. 

Carl  Crow.  He  Opened  the  Door  of  Japan ;  Townsend  Harris  and 

the  Story  of  his  Amazing  Adventures  in  Establishing  American 

Relations  with  the  Far  East.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1939. 

A  popular  but  sound  biography  of  the  distinguished  American 
businessman,  educator,  and  diplomat  who  pioneered  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  American- Japanese  diplomatic  relations.  Lively  reading 
for  both  young  and  old. 

Gustav  Eckstein.  Noguchi.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1931. 

An  entrancing  study  of  the  life  of  a  world-famed  scientist  and 
of  his  relentless  struggle  to  conquer  disease.  Enlivened  by  the 
quaintness  of  its  literary  style. 

Edwin  A.  Falk.  Togo  and  the  Rise  of  Japanese  Sea  Power .  New  York, 

Longmans,  Green,  1936. 

Unquestionably  the  best  account  of  the  many  written  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  outstanding  naval  figures  of  modern  times. 
Focused  against  a  background  of  Japan’s  rise  as  a  great  naval 
power. 

Fukuzawa  Yukichi.  The  Autobiography  of  Fukuzawa  Yukichi. 

Tokyo,  Hokuseido,  1950. 

This  fascinating  autobiography  of  the  great  pioneer  in  the 
introduction  of  things  Western  into  Japan,  first  published  in 
English  translation  in  1934,  has  fortunately  been  republished 
by  the  Hokuseido  Press.  For  many  years  a  favorite  work  among 
students  of  Japan,  it  is  indispensable  for  an  appreciation  of 
Japan’s  transition  to  a  modern  state. 

John  Gunther.  The  Riddle  of  Mac  Arthur ;  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 

Far  East.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1951. 

Perhaps  the  most  dispassionate  of  the  numerous  biographies 
of  a  controversial  public  figure.  Much  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
a  review  of  Mac  Arthur’s  activities  in  Occupied  Japan. 

Toru  Matsumoto  and  Marion  0.  Lerrigo.  A  Brother  Is  a  Stranger . 

New  York,  John  Day,  1946. 

The  autobiography  of  a  Japanese- American.  Perhaps  the  best 
account  of  life  in  the  relocation  centers  during  the  past  war. 
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Vera  McWilliams.  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1946. 

A  definitive  study  of  the  life  of  the  famous  romanticist  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century  whose  voluminous  writings  on  Japan 
capped  an  already  illustrious  literary  career. 

Monica  Sone.  Nisei  Daughter.  Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1953. 

A  warm  and  stirring  autobiography  by  an  intelligent  and 
sensitive  nisei  woman  born  and  reared  in  Seattle  and  educated 
in  American  schools.  The  problems  of  social  adjustment  of  the 
Japanese- American  are  poignantly  portrayed. 


XI.  History 

Paul  H.  Clyde.  The  Far  East ;  a  History  of  the  Impact  of  the  West 
on  Eastern  Asia.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1952. 

Extensively  used  as  a  textbook  in  many  American  colleges. 
Devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  the  past  century.  The  annotated 
bibliographies  are  excellent  guides  for  further  study.  The  chapters 
on  Japan  are  of  high  quality. 

Marion  Dilts.  The  Pageant  of  Japanese  History.  New  York,  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  1947. 

A  simply  written  survey  of  Japanese  history  first  published  in 
1938.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  younger  students  and  inter¬ 
ested  laymen. 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  The  History  of  Japan.  New  York, 
MacMillan,  1947. 

A  standard  but  somewhat  conventional  survey.  The  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  rather  uncritical. 

Paul  M.  A.  Linebarger,  Djang  Chu,  and  Ardath  W.  Burks.  Far 
Eastern  Governments  and  Politics:  China  and  Japan.  New  York, 
D.  van  Nostrand  Company,  1954. 

A  standard  text  widely  used  in  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  chapters  on  Japan  by  Ardath  Burks  are  well  worth 
reading.  Bibliographical  notes  are  of  value  for  further  study. 

Edwin  0.  Reischauer.  Japan ;  Past  and  Present.  2nd  ed.,  revised 
and  enlarged.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1953. 

By  far  the  best  brief  survey  of  Japanese  history  in  English. 
Highly  recommended  for  both  casual  and  serious  readers.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  modern  period. 
The  critical  and  annotated  bibliography  is  very  useful. 
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G.  B.  Sansom.  Japan;  a  Short  Cultural  History,  rev.  ed.  New  York, 
Appleton-Century,  1944. 

The  standard  history  of  Japan  from  antiquity  to  the  modern 
period.  A  product  of  mature  scholarship  and  a  model  of  historical 
writing  by  an  outstanding  Western  authority  on  Japan. 

G.  B.  Sansom.  The  Western  World  and  Japan;  a  Study  in  the  Inter¬ 
action  of  European  and  Asiatic  Cultures.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1950. 

Has  all  the  features  of  a  historical  classic.  Covers  the  period 
from  1600-1900  and  attempts  to  place  Japan  within  the  context 
of  world  history.  Together  with  his  previous  study,  this  work  will 
be  required  reading  for  all  students  of  Japan  for  many  years  to 

come. 

Chitoshi  Yanaga.  Japan  since  Perry.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1949. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Japan  since  1853.  Too  detailed 
for  the  beginner  but  excellent  as  a  reference  work.  Has  a  place  in 
every  library  on  Japan. 


XU.  International  Relations 

Foster  R.  Dulles.  Forty  Years  of  American- Japanese  Relations. 
New  York,  Appleton-Century,  1937. 

A  brief,  popular,  and  conventional  survey  of  American- 
Japanese  relations  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War.  Useful  for  the  beginner. 

Herbert  Feis.  The  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor;  the  Coming  of  the  War 
between  the  V nited  States  and  Japan.  Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1950. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  diplomatic  prelude  to  Pearl  Harbor 
by  a  former  adviser  to  the  State  Department.  Clarifies  much  of 
the  confusion  on  the  subject. 

Joseph  C.  Grew.  Turbulent  Era ;  a  Diplomatic  Record  of  Forty  Years , 
1904-1945.  2  vols.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1952. 

The  informative  memoirs  of  a  distinguished  American  diplo¬ 
mat,  best  known  as  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Japan 
during  the  decade  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  second  volume  is 
largely  devoted  to  American- Japanese  relations. 
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A.  Whitney  Griswold.  The  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1938. 

A  stimulating  and  instructive  analysis  by  a  competent  teacher 
and  scholar,  now  president  of  Yale  University.  Indispensable  for 
an  understanding  of  America’s  Far  Eastern  policy  before  the  war. 

Toshikazu  Kase.  Journey  to  the  “Missouri.”  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1950. 

An  account  of  Japan’s  foreign  policy  since  the  invasion  of 
Manchuria  by  a  former  “American  expert”  in  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office.  Highlighted  by  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  peace- 
minded  political  and  military  leaders  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
and,  later,  to  terminate  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

Edwin  0.  Reischauer.  The  United  States  and  Japan.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1950. 

A  brilliant  and  readable  analysis  of  Japan  characterized  by 
skilful  and  balanced  use  of  the  techniques  of  the  historian  and 
social  scientist.  Required  reading  for  all  interested  in  under¬ 
standing  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 

Arthur  C.  Walworth.  Black  Ships  Off  Japan;  the  Story  of  Com¬ 
modore  Perry’s  Expedition.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946. 

A  popular  and  readable  account  of  Commodore  Perry’s  expe¬ 
dition  to  Japan  in  1853-1854. 


XIII.  Postwar  lapan 

William  M.  Ball.  Japan;  Enemy  or  Ally?  New  York,  Institute  of 

Pacific  Relations,  1949. 

A  critical  account  of  the  Occupation  by  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  representative  in  Japan.  Of  great  value,  espe¬ 
cially  for  American  readers. 

Allan  S.  Clifton.  Time  of  Fallen  Blossoms.  New  York,  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  1951. 

A  sympathetic  account  of  the  Japanese  in  the  postwar  period 
by  an  Australian  soldier  stationed  near  Hiroshima. 

Robert  A.  Fearey.  The  Occupation  of  Japan,  Second  Phase:  1948- 

1950.  New  York,  MacMillan,  1950. 

A  continuation  of  the  work  by  Edwin  M.  Martin,  listed  below, 
this  study  by  a  member  of  the  United  States  State  Department  is 
doubtlessly  the  most  objective  and  dispassionate  of  the  period 
covered. 
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John  Hersey.  Hiroshima.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946. 

This  frightening  account  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima 
has  acquired  the  proportions  of  a  classic.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  thoughtful  citizen. 

Edwin  M.  Martin.  The  Allied  Occupation  of  Japan.  New  York, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1948. 

Valuable  for  an  appreciation  of  Occupation  policies  during 
the  earlier  period. 

Takashi  Nagai.  We  of  Nagasaki ;  the  Story  of  Survivors  in  an  Atomic 
Wasteland.  New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1951. 

A  terrifying  account  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Nagasaki  by 
several  survivors.  Though  less  polished  literarily  than  Hersey’s 
Hiroshima ,  its  message  is  equally  as  meaningful  for  the  postwar 
world. 

Robert  B.  Textor.  Failure  in  Japan ;  with  Keystones  for  a  Positive 
Policy.  New  York,  John  Day,  1951. 

A  hypercritical  and,  in  many  ways,  unbalanced  account  of 
the  Occupation  by  a  former  member  of  the  Occupation  forces. 
It  does,  however,  contain  much  material  of  interest. 

Elizabeth  Gray  Vining.  Windows  for  the  Crown  Prince.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Lippincott,  1952. 

Delicate  and  sympathetic  sketches  of  Japan  and  upper  class 
Japanese  culture  by  the  former  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince.  In 
many  ways  one  of  the  finest  books  on  Japan  published  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 
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The  Japan  Society  is  an  association  of  Americans  and 
Japanese  who  desire  to  help  bring  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  closer  together  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation  and  understanding  of  each  other  and  each  other’s 
way  of  life.  It  functions  as  a  private,  nonprofit,  non¬ 
political  organization  interested  in  serving  as  a  medium 
through  which  both  peoples  can  learn  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  accomplishments  of  the  other. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Director, 
Japan  Society,  Inc.,  The  Savoy-Plaza,  Fifth  Avenue  at 
58th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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